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Theology and the Economic Order 


T atime when “free enterprise” is on everyone’s 
lips, whether in adulatory or dubious comment, 
it is strange that so little attention is given to its 
theological implications. For there is an obvious 
relationship between the free-enterprise issue and the 
theological controversy over the nature of man. Most 
industrialists, Christians no less than others, are 
quite convinced that the competitive system of pro- 
duction and exchange, through the powerful stimu- 
lus it gives to the profit motive, is the essential basis 
of economic prosperity. They fear that any exten- 
sion of government initiative will weaken the crea- 
tive impulse ; that if the incentive of financial reward 
is reduced, progress will decline. They also fear 
that increased emphasis on security for the masses 
of men will weaken their will to work. They make 
much of the motive of service, but they do not regard 
it as self-sustaining. Rather, they rely on the com- 
petitive struggle to create the surpluses, corporate 
and individual, with which benevolence may operate. 
Now this spells out a very conservative estimate 
of human nature. It strongly suggests the theo- 
logical “realism” which warns against romantic 
notions of the efficacy of goodwill. It casts suspicion 
on all sweetness-and-light theories of the redemption 
of society. Social and economic conservatives say 
of all perfectionist and utopian proposals, “You 
can’t do that, human nature being what it is.” This 
is very nearly identical with the sober counsel given 
to the religious liberals by conservative theologians. 
Man, they say, is always in peril of moral failure 
because of his natural propensity for self-seeking. 
But here a striking contrast appears. The theology 
out of which this conservative evaluation of man’s 
nature sprang regarded the state and all instrumen- 
talities of government as “dikes” against inundation 
by individual selfishness and greed. It is perhaps 
not by accident that many of the representatives of 
the orthodox revival are socialistic in their outlook 
or even active in the socialist movement. Thus their 
“low” estimate of human nature leads them to a 
political position exactly opposite to that of the so- 
cial-economic conservatives. Yet in sharing with 
the latter their rejection of all notions of human 
perfectibility these theologically rightist and politi- 
cally leftist interpreters of the Christian ethic incur, 


at the least, an apparent liability. The problem thus 
arising has been too little apprehended. 

It may be, as just intimated, that this vulnerability 
is only apparent. Yet the need for a convincing ra- 
tionale remains. For the socialist movement, as a 
venture in practical politics, depends for its justifica- 
tion on certain far-reaching assumptions. Even if the 
philosophical issue over human perfectibility be 
waived, as a gratuitious importation of secular hu- 
manitarianism, all collectivist proposals assume (1) 
that the individual human being can be trusted to 
work for the social good without the goading that is 
furnished by his precarious status in a competitive 
order ; and (2) that the state can be depended on to 
restrain that urge toward the arbitrary and exploitive 
use of its own power which strong governments noto- 
riously manifest. The fact that contemporary reli- 
gious socialism gives evidence of deep concern over 
the second of these assumptions only serves to em- 
phasize the gravity of the issue it raises. And as for 
the first assumption, it is difficult to see how so great 
reliance can be placed on individual human motive 
consistently with an orthodox Christian view of 
human nature. Religious liberalism has strongly 
accented the potential of social motive when “lib- 
erated” from a competitive system that puts a 
premium on self-interest. If this emphasis be re- 
jected as utopian, upon what basis can a religious 
realist rest his support of socialist measures as a 
matter of practical politics? 

This last phrase, “as a matter of practical politics,” 
is important because an obvious contention of the 
religious realist is that man is extricated from his 
involvement in political corruption—though never 
completely—by that humility which the sense of his 
sinfulness inspires. But this humility is itself a 
work of grace, and it is a theological commonplace 
that in the secular order this level of life is not ap- 
proximated. It is this fact that gives plausibility to 
the very old argument that social improvement can 
be realized only after men have been “converted” 
on a grand scale. As everyone knows this argument 
has been a bulwark of social and political conserva- 
tivism in the Christian Church. 

It seems clear that the more realistic theology be- 
comes, the more urgent is the need for a reconcilia- 








tion between the doctrine of man that it embodies 
and the exigencies of political action in a world in 
which the growth of collective power seems inevit- 
able. Indeed it is precisely this difficulty that leads 
many religious liberals to regard the contemporary 
emphasis on realisi:1 about human nature as ethically 
suspect. The dilemma resulting from it is found 
grievous by those who are willing to grant the vul- 
nerability of a social ethic that refused to look into 





the tragic aspect of the human situation. They 
recognize an authentic quality in the spiritual 
diagnosis afforded by a rugged orthodoxy, but they 
wait for an equally convincing Christian social ethic 
—one that does not consist in a mere strategic al- 
liance with secular parties and movements whose 
philosophy is wholly at variance with the orthodox 


doctrine of man. 
F. E. J. 


The Christian Perspective on the World Crisis 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


E have been challenged from time to time 

to justify the juxtaposition of the two words 
in the name of this journal: “CHRISTIANITY” AND 
“Crisis.” Frequently the suggestion has been made 
that we have spoken more of the crisis than of the 
Christian faith, in terms of which we ostensibly 
seek to interpret the crisis. Other criticisms have 
come from those who question whether there are 
any unique resources in the Christian faith for the 
interpretation of the meaning of the crisis for the 
solution of its problems. Yet other critics believe 
that the Christian faith offers an altogether unique 
answer to the grave moral and political questions, 
which our generation faces, and they think that we 
have not elucidated this unique answer. 

In answering these various critics it may be use- 
ful to redefine the task of such a journal as this. 
This may, perhaps, be done most helpfully by dis- 
tinguishing three different functions of a Christian 
journal which deals with the larger political and 
moral issues of the community: (1) One task is to 
refute what seems to us erroneous Christian an- 
swers to the problems which confronts us. (2) 
The second is to explore the common insights of 
Christians and non-Christians on questions of politi- 
cal and international justice. (3) The third is to 
emphasize uniquely Christian insights and resources 
for the solution of our problems. 


I. 


The negative task of refuting false Christian an- 
swers to the issues raised by the world crisis partly 
prompted the founding of this journal and may have 
occasionally engrossed us too much. We believed, 
together with many other Christians in this country, 
that a section of American Protestantism tended 
to confuse the conscience of the nation by false an- 
swers to our grave problems. These false answers 
were mostly derived from one basic assumption 


which was, that Christianity’s contribution to poli- 
tics consisted purely in its demand that men and 
nations should love one another. The fulfillment 
of this demand was supposed to obviate the neces- 
sity of all the pushing and pulling which constitutes 
the struggle for justice within and between the na- 
tions and which occasionally results in overt and 
tragic conflicts. We believe that one does not have 
to be a Christian in order to make these ideal de- 
mands of the political order. Any utopian can do 
that. Christianity’s interpretation of the human situ- 
ation is not exhausted in the discovery that love is 
the law of life, though it may have purified the ideal 
of love. The Christian faith really begins at the 
point of the cry of despair: “The good that I would 
do, I do not do and the evil that I would not, that 
I do—Wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death.” 

Nor is it true that the grace of God so completely 
heals the inner contradiction in the human heart that 
if only we could evangelize the whole world we could 
get rid of all the sorry realities of politics. We must 
engage in the ambiguous tasks of political justice 
not merely because there are not enough Christians 
in the world. If the whole world were wholly Chris- 
tian it would still remain true that men are sinners ; 
and that the sin, particularly of their collective be- 
haviour, is a threat to the peace and justice of a 
community. 

At the last meeting of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland a small group of clergymen 
brought in a resolution demanding that the Church 
rise above all the relativities of politics and demand 
only of the statesmen that they settle the problems 
of the world in terms of the precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount. The good sense of the Assembly did 
not allow this resolution to get very far; but it was 
instructive that on the very same day the Assembly 
faced a difficult problem of justice in its own life 
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which could not be solved in terms of the absolute 
principles which the perfectionist clergymen had 
wanted to demand of the nations. A bequest had 
been made by a pious layman in a certain part of 
Scotland, which added a hundred dollars to the 
salary of all clergymen in that section. Meanwhile 
the Church itself had a provision supplementing low 
salaries in order to bring them to a certain level. 
The question was whether the extra hundred dollars 
should be applied to minimal salaries before the 
Church added its supplement, or whether the extra 
hundred should be added after the Church has 
raised salaries to the agreed minimum. If one de- 
cision were made, clergymen in that section, who 
receive more than the minimal standard, would have 
the benefit of the extra hundred while those who 
were on the minimal basis would not receive it. In 
the other case the clear intent of the benefactor 
would be violated. The Assembly divided sharply 
on this issue of justice; and equally plausible argu- 
ments were offered on both sides. The issue was so 
complicated that it was referred to a committee for 
further study. It could of course have been solved 
by any of the clergymen who were potential bene- 
factors of the bequest, voluntarily renouncing the 
bequest. But if they had all done that, the Assembly 
would still have faced the question of an equitable 
division. This incident seems to me to be a nice 
parable which might teach humility to the Church, 
whenever it proudly sets up the law of love as a 
panacea for the problems of justice with which the 
statesmen must wrestle. 

In our own day we have seen the peril of possible 
capitulation to tyranny in the name of love; and we 
have tried to refute interpretations of Christianity 
which tended to sanctify the very dubious motives of 
a still neutral nation in contrast to the belligerent 
and supposedly evil nations. The struggle with the 
moral illusions arising from perfectionist analyses 
of the human situation is not yet won. We may 
be quite sure that we will face these illusions again. 
It is already apparent that the world revolution in 
which we stand is so wide and deep that no adequate 
answer to its many problems will be found in our 
generation. In this circumstance we may expect 
many “pure” souls, unconscious of the deep involve- 
ment of all of us in the world’s guilt, to be revolted 
by the sorry realities which will emerge from the 
war and to try once more to establish a haven of 
guiltlessness in a sinful world. We will again face 
that curious alliance of idealists and cynics who will 
try, between them to force the nation into a position 
of irresponsibility toward the world community of 
nations, the one because they believe that they can 
thus keep the nation untainted and the other because 
they acknowledge no law beyond the national in- 
terest. 


II. 


But the task of refuting Christian error is too 
negative to deserve our primary attention. One of 
the positive tasks which we face as Christians is, 
however, intimately related to the negative one. We 
must explore all the common resources of a civiliza- 
tion for the establishment of justice, instead of prid- 
ing ourselves incessantly upon the unique resources 
of Christian grace. This task is forced upon us not 
merely because Christianity has become a minority 
movement in a secular world and must therefore 
cooperate with secularized forms of the Christian 
faith, as well as with other faiths, in tasks which 
require the attention of the total community. It is 
forced upon us also by the fact that the “justice” 
by which the relations of men and nations is pro- 
visionally ordered and conflict is tentatively avoided, 
is on the whole an achievement of rational calcula- 
tion. The will to do justice ultimately has a re- 
ligious root and no rational reason can be given why 
a man ought to be just, unless it be the prudential 
one that injustice will finally destroy its beneficiaries 
as well as its victims. Furthermore there is a re- 
ligious foundation for the impulse to transcend the 
canons of justice and seek a more perfect brother- 
hood than that which is based upon the cool calcula- 
tion and adjudication of conflicting claims. But all 
this does not change the fact that life in Christian, 
non-Christian and in mixed societies is partially or- 
dered by insights which are derived from man’s 
tentative capacity to transcend his own interests and 
to consider the interests of others. Those insights 
are on the whole derived from his reason. It is as 
important for the Christian as the non-Christian that 
this reason be informed and that all the factors which 
enter into an international or domestic situation be 
brought into view. 

The power of man’s reason is undoubtedly cor- 
rupted by his sinful egotism to a larger degree than 
either Catholic or liberal rationalism has understood. 
It does not give us such fixed and immutable prin- 
ciples of justice as rationalistic ethics assumes. 
Furthermore there are complicated problems in hu- 
man relations in which no really “just” solution is 
possible, as for instance in the present conflict be- 
tween Arabs and Jews in Palestine, where the claims 
of two sides are too incommensurable to permit a 
“just” solution. It is important that Christian 
realism qualify the too simple confidence in “nat- 
ural” man’s capacity for justice. But the Catholics 
are quite right in pointing out that a too consistent 
Christian pessimism on the question of justice may 
lead to tyranny just as easily as secular cynicism. 

There are special reasons why Christians must 
exploit any common insights on the problems of 
justice with non-Christian and secular people. One 
is the fact that we face the task of organizing a 
world community, the component parts of which do 








not have, and may never have, a common culture 
or a common religious foundation of ethics. In this 
situation it is important to exploit what we have in 
common by way of “natural law” that is, our com- 
mon human rational capacities of considering the 
needs and interests of others, and common standards 
of adjudicating rival claims. 

The second reason why Christians must be modest 
in seeking points of agreements with the non-Chris- 
tian world is because the justice which has been 
achieved in our so-called democratic world is, to a 
considerable degree, the achievement of secularized 
forms of the Christian culture. This secularized 
culture has borne the brunt of the struggle for jus- 
tice in the past centuries because the Christian faith 
was too frequently involved in religious sanctification 
of historic forms of injustice. Catholicism was too 
anxious to preserve the dubious realities of a feudal 
order, against the pressure of the middle class re- 
bellion, because it was under the illusion that the 
relative conditions of feudalism represented the 
fixed principles of justice. Orthodox Protestantism 
on the other hand tended to be so afraid of anarchy 
that it gave an undue sanction to the authority of 
government and issued exaggerated prohibitions 
against rebellion. Modern democarcy was thus born 
of a resistance to tyranny which was prompted by 
secular idealism on the one hand and sectarian (in- 
cluding left-wing Calvinistic) Christian forces on 
the other. A decent Christian humility must prompt 
us to accept the facets of the truth which come to us 
from “heretics” even if those heretics may have ob- 
scured the truth in other areas of life. 


III. 


But there are unique Christian insights into the 
problem of building the community which the Chris- 
tian Church has the right and the duty to contribute 
to the enlightenment of our generation. One such 
insight is the realization of the Christian faith that 
men and nations do not repent of their sins by some 
simple rational analysis of their past errors. Self- 
love, whether individual or collective, cannot be 
destroyed if the self-centered self is not shaken to 
its very foundations. That is why history is a more 
tragic process than secular idealism has been able 
to understand. The self-sufficiency of modern na- 
tions has become incompatible with the necessities 
of a world community, potentially created by a mod- 
ern technical civilization. But the self-sufficiency of 
nations, and the egotism of ruling groups within 
those nations, will seek to defy the logic of history 
until defiance has been beaten down again and again 
and until the Lord of history has indubitably asserted 
his majesty over the false majesty of the nations. 

It must be observed however that the “objective” 
judgments which come out of the process of history 
itself, are not redemptive if they are not interpreted 


by faith. This brings us to a second unique Chris- 
tian-prophetic contribution to the conscience of our 
day. The world-wide catastrophe in which we live 
will appear to those who have no frame of meaning 
into which they can fit it, as merely universal chaos 
and meaninglessness. In that case it cannot produce 


repentance. It can only prompt despair, which St. 
Paul defines as the “sorrow of the world” which 
“worketh death.” We may be sure that the war 
will produce a great deal of this despair. One form 
which it takes is a desperate effort to establish the 
old world which has been destroyed upon its previous 
national-egoistic basis. Racial egotism, for instance, 
stands under special judgment in our day, because 
it is incompatible with the necessities of a world- 
wide community. Yet we have new and exaggerated 
forms of racial pride, issuing out of the present trials. 
These are all forms of the “sorrow of this world,” 
and they result in new death and destruction. 

There are others who have a frame of meaning 
in which to fit the present catastrophe ; but the frame 
is inadequate. The whole of modern culture has 
had one cherished form of faith: that history itself 
is redemptive. Our present calamities refute this 
idea of historical progress. Nazism is no sign of 
progress. Within the frame of the idea of progress 
it must therefore be defined as “reversion to bar- 
barism.” But such a definition is completely con- 
fusing. It blinds the eye to the characteristic and 
unique evils which appear on the level of a mature 
and potentially world-wide human community. 

The Christian faith believes that God is the sover- 
eign of history, and that all the tortuous historical 
processes are finally, though not simply, meaningful. 
It understands, as it were, the meaning of chaos. 
Thus it relates the objective judgments of history 
to the internal judgments of God. The chaos is 
meaningful because it represents the judgment of 
God upon all human pride, individual and collective, 
and proves the futility of all efforts to organize life 
with the self as the center of it, whether that self 
be an individual self, or the German or the Russian, 
or the British or the American collective self. Thus 
the God who visits the soul in the secret recesses of 
its uneasy conscience is identified by Christian faith 
as the same God who presides over the processes 
of history, before whom the nations are as a drop 
in the bucket and the judges of the earth are vanity. 

A final contribution of the Christian faith is its 
understanding of the relative, partial and partly cor- 
rupt character of all human standards of justice. 
We must seek justice according to our best human 
insights; but all these insights contain elements of 
positive corruption. If we are fortunate, we will 
achieve some nucleus of world community after this 
war. But it will be corrupted by the prejudice and 


power of the dominant nations who must bear the 
primary responsibility for forming the world com- 
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munity. The Christian moralists will have nothing 
to do with such a peace because of the taint of sin 
which will be upon it. But the political Pharisees 
(and all political morality tends to Pharisaeism) 
will call it a righteous and just peace and will ac- 
centuate the injustices in it because they will have 
no contrite recognition of the corruption which their 
own egotism has introduced into it. 

The Christian insistence that love is the final law 
of life, whatever the immediate nesessities of rela- 
tive justice may be, must operate to qualify the im- 
mense self-righteousness of victorious nations, when 
they engage in the business of imposing a “just” 
peace upon a fallen foe. We do not have impartial 
tribunals of justice in the present state of interna- 
tional anarchy. There is therefore no way out of 
the terrible moral dilemma which makes nations 


“judges in their own case.” But if the religious 
depth of this problem is not illumined by the Chris- 
tian Church, and if the nations are not prompted 
to engage in such a task with “fear and trembling,” 
their “justice” will quickly degenerate into injustice 
by the very force of its proud claims of justice. 
It is more important for the Christian Church to 
illumine this problem in its total dimensions than 
to draw nice distinctions between “vengeance” and 
“justice” or between “justice” and “forgiveness.” 
We may take momentary satisfaction in the greater 
possibilities of good which a democratic victory as- 
sures us than would have been possible by the vic- 
tory of tyranny. But the satisfaction must be only 
momentary. Otherwise we will destroy the moral 
possibilities of our triumph in the very business of 
celebrating it. 


The God of History 


PAUL 


Now, the Eternal cries, bring your case forward, 
now, Jacob’s King cries, state your proofs. 

Let us hear what happened in the past, that we may 
ponder it, 

Or show me what is yet to be, that we may watch tt 
how it turns out; 

Yes, let us hear what is coming, that we may be sure 
you are gods; 

Do something or other that we may marvel at the 
sight !— 

Why, you are things of naught, you can do nothing 
at all! 


Here is one I have raised from the north, 
I have called him by the name from the east ; 
He shall trample rulers down like mortar, like a pot- 
ter treading clay. 
Now, we predicted this beforehand, 
Who fortold it that we might hail it true? 
No one predicted it, no one announced it, 
Not a word ever fell from you. 
As for your idols, I see no one, not a prophet in 
their midst, 
To answer my inquiries ! 
They are all an empty nothing, all they do is utterly 
inane their metal images are futile, vanity. 


—TIsaiah: 41, 21-29. Moffatt Trans. 


DRAMATIC scene is described by the words 
of the prophet. Jahweh who is both judge and 
disputant calls the gods of the nations to a heavenly 
disputation while the peoples of the world listen. 
The point at issue is: Which god has proved to be 
the true God? The answer is He who is the God 


TILLICH 


of History! And the decision is: Jahweh has proved 
to be the God of history therefore the god who is 
really God! Jahweh is the God of history, for He, 
through his prophets, has shown that He under- 
stands the meaning of history, that He knows the 
past and the future, the beginning and the end. And 
in having shown this, He has shown that He makes 
history ; that it is He who has raised up Cyrus, the 
destroyer of the world powers, and the liberator of 
the remnants of the Jewish nation. The gods of that 
nation cannot answer a word. They did not know 
it, they did not predict it; they did not perform it. 
And so the disputation ends with the sentence that 
these gods are vanity, that their works are nothing, 
and their images are wind and illusion. Jahweh 
alone is God, for He is the God of history. 

Seldom in history have men been as disturbed 
about history as we are today. We urgently want 
to have at least a glimpse of the future, some wisdom, 
some prophecy. Not merely a few thousand Jewish 
exiles, as those “by the rivers of Babylon” to whom 
our prophet speaks, but ten millions of exiles from 
practically all nations are trying fervently to pene- 
trate into the darkness of their unknown future. 
Furthermore the great majority of men are longing 
for an illuminating and profound word about the 
future of mankind. But those who have the power 
to shape the future contradict each other in practi- 
cally all fundamentals. Political leaders declare 
solemnly that it is almost impossible to carry the 
burden of their office in this time. Ministers at home 
and in the army are able to tell their people only in 
negative terms for what purpose they are sacrificing 
and dying. Those who must speak to the enemy 
(as I myself have done by radio for the hundredth 








time this week) realize that on the political plane 
they cannot say one word of real promise. Only 
the prophets of disaster who are without hope, reveal 
a complete certainty. But they are not the prophets 
of God. 


Nor can we expect that the darkness about our 
history will soon be dispersed, either by another 
international conference or by the final victory, or 
by clever political strategy. Our darkness, uncer- 
tainty and helplessness about the future has pro- 
founder reasons. We cannot get an answer about 
the future because we ask those who cannot know 
the future. We ask the gods who are vanity and 
nought, the gods of the nations who are not the 
God of history. Everyone asks the god of his nation 
and tries to get an oracle from him through the 
mouth of his priests, the wise and mighty of the 
nation. We do get such oracles. Everyone, all over 
the world, is surfeited with oracles from the god 
of his nation, and from the gods of other nations. 
We compare them with each other and try to com- 
bine them for the most probable answer. But this 
process increases the darkness. These gods all speak 
of the future in terms of their nations; but even the 
greatest nation is a “drop in the bucket” before the 
God of history. No nation can say “J am the mean- 
ing, the purpose of history. J am he who knows 
the past, who shapes the future!” And no alliance 
of nations can say that. Even if all national gods 
were gathered together, they would still be subject 
to the judgment of Jahweh: “You are things of 
nought; you can do nothing at all!” Thus it is 
that we get many oracles about our future, but no 
prophecies. We have not yet turned to the source 
of prophecy, the God of history. 


The way in which Jahweh revealed himself to 
Israel as the God who is the first and the last, the 
beginning and the end of history, was very painful. 
Only the complete national breakdown made the 
remnants of Israel ready to receive this revelation 
in its universal meaning. And whenever the Jewish 
nation made the revelation a reason for national 
pride and transformed Jahweh into the god of their 
nation, the national breakdown followed. Jahweh 
as a national god is condemned by Jahweh as the 
God of history. This is the mystery of Judaism to 
this very day. 


There are two great figures in the teachings of 
this prophet. The first is Cyrus, the founder of the 
Persian empire, the greatest historical personage 
of his time, whom our prophet speaks of as the 
“shepherd” of God, as “the anointed” and as the 
man of God’s counsel; the other is the “servant of 
Jahweh” (whoever he may be in flesh and blood), 
who symbolizes the saving power of innocent suf- 
fering and death. According to the prophetic teach- 
ing the glorious founder of an empire is ultimately 





the servant of the servant of Jahweh. He liberates 
the remnant of Israel from which the suffering serv- 
ant arises. 


Is not this conception the solution of the question 
of the meaning of history today? It is the only 
solution which I can see. There are two forces in 
our shattered world today. The one is the force of 
those who are similar to the suffering servant of 
God. We do not know where they are, as we do 
not know who prompted the servant-vision of the 
prophet. But we know that they exist, invisibly in 
all countries. We do not know what they will make 
of the future. But we know that their suffering 
will not be in vain. They are the hidden tools of 
the God of history; the aged and the infants, the 
women and the young men, the persecuted and im- 
prisoned, all those who are innocently sacrificed for 
the future, to be one small stone in the building of 
the divine Kingdom, of which the Perfect Servant 
of God is the corner stone. And there is another 
force in our world, the force of those who are like 
unto Cyrus, the rulers of empires with all the great- 
ness and all the shame of every empire (the rulers 
of America, Great Britain and Russia). They are 
the men of God’s counsel, because they carry through 
his purposes in the service of the suffering servants 
of God. But they are as ignorant of God’s counsel 
as Cyrus was. They do not know the future con- 
sequences of their policies. If we look to them in 
our attempt to know the future we will also remain 
ignorant. But if we look at the true servants and 
the true God whom they serve, the God of history, 
we will know! Cyrus is in the service of the servant 
of Jahweh. This is the solution of the riddle of 
history, including the history of our epoch. 


Chaplains and Veterans 


A veteran of the last war makes an interesting sug- 
gestion to our chaplains. He writes: “Our chap- 
lains did not after that last war take full advantage of 
the opportunity to lead the thought of our comrades or 
our people in general. .. .” He therefore suggests: 
“This time I think the chaplains, who are going through 
everything with them in war, must stay with them and 
go through everything with them in peace, come what 
may. They must join the Legion and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and take an active part in what goes on. 
I believe they can develop a serious program which will 
be at once constructive and which will make attendance 
at our veterans’ gatherings truly worth while to the men 
and women who should be there to work out and imple- 
ment the program of the future.” 


We regard this suggestion as particularly important 
in view of the apprehensions held in some quarters that 
veterans organizations will become merely instruments 
for urging bonus legislation upon Congress. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


British Joint Statement on Post-War Tasks 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. John Baillie, 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland, and Professor R. 
D. Whitehorn, Moderator of the Free Church Federal 
Council, have issued a joint statement on the tasks fac- 
ing the nations and Christians after the war. The 
statement reads in part as follows: 


The enduring values of Europe’s moral and spiritual 
tradition will only regain their authority and influence 
if they are reintegrated in social and cultural patterns 
that may be widely different from those of former gen- 
erations. 


Here we believe that Christians can give a lead by 
confronting the hidden future without fear, and pre- 
paring to meet revolutionary change, when it comes, 
with courage and hope. Those who believe in God and 
know that life is fulfilled in doing His will, can find 
opportunities of serving Him in forms of social life 
very different from those which they have known and 
loved in former days. 


Even before the war many far-seeing minds per- 
ceived that a long period of history is coming to a 
catastrophic end and giving place to something entirely 
new. Hitler’s policy has accentuated the process and 
destroyed in Europe many foundations that cannot be 
restored. Large changes in economic and social condi- 
tions are necessary to make life tolerable for the great 
majority. The prevalence of poverty, insecurity and 
mass unemployment make freedom meaningless outside 
the circles of the privileged. 

Advances in science and technology have made pos- 
sible the elimination of poverty and insecurity, and 
corresponding changes in social and economic organi- 
zation are essential to make the fullest use of the new 
techniques in the interests of social welfare. This will 
entail a firm determination not to allow sectional in- 
terests, whether of private groups or of nations, to stand 
in the way of whatever policies may be needed to secure 
full employment and the best utilization of the earth’s 
natural resources. 

Principles such as these have already received en- 
dorsement in broad outline in the Atlantic Charter; and 
we welcome their reassertion at Teheran by the British 
Commonwealth, the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., who 
there declared their determination to secure the “co- 
operation of all nations, large and small, whose peoples 
in heart and mind are dedicated to the elimination of 
tyranny, slavery, oppression and intolerance.” We be- 
lieve that what is now urgently needed is that these 
aspirations should be defined in terms of immediate and 
practical objectives, relevant to the special conditions of 
Europe. In the forefront of these must be: 


1. Immediate relief measures on the largest scale to 
feed starving populations, fight disease, promote health 
and restore national self-support in the necessities of 
life. These should be so designed and executed as to 
further the growth of a spirit and habit of co-operation 
within the framework of an ordered plan. 

2. Measures designed not merely to prevent chaos, but 


to restore the rule of law, both national and interna- 
tional, and to reconstitute responsible national authori- 
ties able and wishing to uphold it. 

3. Common action to restore and revitalize the asso- 
ciations and institutions of every kind, local, national 
and international, in which the cultural and social tradi- 
tion of Europe is specially embodied. The restoration 
of the churches and religious associations will naturally 
be uppermost in the minds of Christians in this connec- 
tion. 

4. The explicit and effective recognition by the Gov- 
ernments of Europe of the basic human liberties which 
are the heritage of the European tradition—freedom of 
conscience and worship, freedom of speech and ex- 
pression, freedom of association and freedom from ar- 
bitrary arrest; and the renunciation of all policies of 
discrimination against minorities on grounds of race, 
language or creed. 

5. The framing, through the appropriate agencies, of 
far-reaching economic and social policies to secure for 
the peoples of Europe full employment and social secur- 
ity and the fullest use of available resources in achiev- 
ing higher standards of life and well-being. 

6. The creation and development of common institu- 
tions and agencies, in the social and economic as well as 
the political sphere, to give effect to these common pur- 
poses, and to embody the growing sense of European 
unity. 

7. The maintenance, within the framework of what- 
ever system of world security may be devised, of a sys- 
tem of European security which will allow the peoples 
of Europe to develop their national life free from the 
fear of recurring aggression and war. 

8. The treatment of Germany presents for Christians 
a moral issue of exceptional difficulty. It must be such 
as to remove once and for all the menace of German 
aggression and secure full atonement for the appalling 
sufferings inflicted by Nazi Germany upon the peoples 
of Europe. Yet we must not lend ourselves, in a mood 
of vengefulness, to breaches of basic human rights or to 
punitive measures against the entire German people 
which will be repudiated as unjust by later generations, 
or will permanently frustrate the hopes of peace and 
unity in Europe. The future public safety and well- 
being of Europe must be the first aim of the peace in 
Europe; and no settlement will achieve that aim which 
does not set out as one of its goals the eventual reinte- 
gration of the German people into the European family 
of nations. 


The Bishop of Chichester Writes About 
Bishop Berggrav 


In a recently published brief life of Bishop Berggrav, 
the imprisoned primate of the Norwegian Church, Dr. 
Bell, the Bishop of Chichester writes: 


“In a forest cabin a few miles north of Oslo Eivind 
Berggrav is held as prisoner, with twelve soldiers keep- 
ing guard. All Norway knows that he is there—the 
chief Bishop of the Norwegian Church—and that, how- 
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ever straitened his bodily movements may be, nothing 
can chain his free spirit: He is not allowed to see even 
his wife or his children. No one can approach him. 
No one can write to him about the affairs of Church or 
nation. Yet, in spite of such compulsory silence, his 
very captivity is eloquent. He is another symbol in 
the midst of darkness of the glory and the power of 
God, owing his imprisonment to his refusal to disobey 
the First Commandment, ‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.’ ” 


Rocky Mountain Paper 


Our attention has been called to a religious paper en- 
titled the Rocky Mountain Churchman, published in 
Denver. This alleged organ of the churches carries on 
a very questionable type of propaganda directed against 
Britain, the war effort, the Roosevelt administration and 
Mr. Willkie. The paper proposes to know that Mr. 
Roosevelt had been dropped by the American fascists 
and Mr. Willkie is now there too. The editor of the 
paper, Reverend Robert Allingham, lists among his 
contributing editors such church leaders as Bishop Fred 
Ingley of the Episcopal Church and Bishop Wilbur E. 
Hammaker of the Methodist Church. 


The War Prisoners’ Aid of the World's 
Committee of Y.M.C.A.’s 


There are at present 76 secretaries and 223 employees 
working for the War Prisoners’ Aid of the World’s 
Committee of Y.M.C.A.’s in 20 countries throughout the 
five continents. The vast majority of the field secre- 
taries are workers who perform the distinctive service 
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of the War Prisoners’ Aid of the Y.M.C.A.; that is, 
they visit the camps, come into friendly personal con- 
tact with the leaders of camp activities and as many 
individual prisoners as possible, and give them support, 
encouragement, and material assistance in developing 
the best possible program of activities. The aim of this 
service is to help the prisoners of war and civilian in- 
ternees to defeat boredom and prepare to return to their 
countries fitter and better equipped for normal life and 
the task of reconstruction, 


The Bulgarian Orthodox Church and the 
Election of Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow 


Two articles which have appeared in the religious 
press of Bulgaria provide a picture of the way in which 
the election of Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow as 
Patriarch is regarded by the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church. The official organ of the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church writes: 

“The canonical reorganization of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church is a surprising event with far-reaching con- 
sequences. Some regard it with scepticism, others with 
confidence. . . . The new Patriarch is very well known 
in the Orthodox world. He is a great theologian, an 
outstanding pastor, highly gifted intellectually, and pos- 
sessing sound scholarship. He is an ascetic, a man of 
prayer, who has not left Russia during the whole period 
of religious persecution. 

“The official recognition of the rights of the Church 
and of its freedom to organize and govern itself will 
have important consequences. After the persecution 
exercised by militant atheism, it seems that the night- 
mare has ended, or at least has ceased for the moment. 
The Orthodox Church and the Christian world can 
breathe again. The reasons for this fundamental change 
are probably not only of a political character. There 
are probably very profound internal causes. ... But even 
if the new situation of the Russian Orthodox Church 
brings relief to the Orthodox and to the Christian world 
generally, the event must be looked upon with prudence 
and sobriety.” 

The Bulgarian periodical Faith and Life publishes 
the following comment: “In whatever way one may 
judge the motives which have led to this election, it is in 
any case evident and indisputable that atheistic Bolshe- 
vism has not been strong enough to oppose faith and the 
Church. It has had to lay down its arms in face of this 
wall of spiritual defence. In the decisive hours through 
which the Russian nation and State are passing, the 
Government has seen itself obliged, while still remain- 
ing Bolshevist, to abandon persecution and bow before 
the spiritual force of those among its citizens who be- 
lieve in God, so as to mobilize their help for the defense 
of Russian soil. Is not this a proof that God is not 
mocked and that the Church is a factor of first-class im- 
portance in the life of a nation?” I.C.P.I.S. Geneva. 
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